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‘© You have a law to prevent bread trom 
‘‘ being cheap, and you raise money on the 
“‘ people to send away the mouths to foreign 
* climes ; you have projects for checking mar- 
“‘ riage; you have a law to tax bachelors for 
‘* being bachelors, another law to punish gi:ls 
‘** for having bastards ; and you raise immense 
‘sums in taxes to encourage poor parsons, 
*¢ military and naval officers, and even private 
** soldiers to marry.”"—KinG oF Bonemia’s 
Letter to CANNING, published in Register, 4th 
January, 1823. 











WILMOT HORTON’S PROJECT. 
Eye, Suffolk, \7ih March, 1830. 

Tats project was brought forward in 
the House of Commons, by the projector, 
on the 9th instant, the report of the de- 
batings about it being published in the 
papers of the 10th. Inthe course of a 
thundering long speech, Witmor con- 
cluded, that the change in the currency 
had not at all tended to increase the 
distress of the labourers; and he also 
contended, that the taxes had no tendency 
to cause them to suffer! ‘To insert the 
whole of his speech, would be to half 
murder my readers; but his proposi- 
tions, or maxims, I will insert, as follows: 


1. That the sums raised and applied for the 
relief of the poor in England and Wales, 
though maiuly bearing ou one particular class 
of the community, viz., the landed interest, 
ought to be considered, after the deduction of 
that portion which would otherwise be paid as 
wages, as much in the nature of a tax as any 
o£ those taxes which are to be found in the 
balance-sheet of the revenue aud expenditure 
of the country. 

2. That if a pauper population, fir whose 
labour there is no real demand, can be pros- 
perously colonized (with their own consent) 
at a less expense than would be necessary to 
be incurred for their maintenance in the mo- 
ther country, a national outlay forthe purpose 
of such colonization ought to be considered as 
an economy rather than as an expense. 

3. That if a redundant population were re- 
moved by a national effort of colonization, 
there would be but little danger to be appre- 


hended from what is called ‘* the filling up ot 
the vacuum.” 

4, That if the United Kingdom were relieved 
from its redundant labourers, that is, those 
labourers for whose labour no real and natural 
demand exists in society, the remaining la- 
bourers might permanently remain in a state 
of comparative comfort and independence. 

5. That it is expedient to effect such repara- 
tion and abstraction of foreed from unforced 
labour, as would accurately measure theextent 
of the redundancy. 

6. That to enable parishes to raise money 
upon mortgage of their pvor-rates for a period 
of years, such capital being specifically ap- 
plied towards the emigration of voluntary 
candidates who may prefer independence in 
the colonies to pauperism at home, would be a 
Measure highly favourable to the landed 
interest. 

7. Thatin the event of home colonization, 
the ratio of danger as to the filling up of the 
vacuum must be double as compared with 
foreign colonization. 

8. That if the vacuum were to be filled up, 
the policy of a measure of colonization must 
be governed by a comparison of the increment 
of the expense of maintaining the new pauper 
population, with the decrement of the expense 
of maintaining the removed population, sup- 
posing them to have remained at home. 

9. That there are no means of producing 
wealth more effective than the combination 
of an able-bodied population, with uncultivated 
land of the first degree of fertility. 

10. That, independently of the special ad- 
vantage to the landed interest, and to the la- 
bouring classes, the expenditure involved in 
such a measure of colonization would not be, 
in any degree, prejudicial to other classes 
possessing property in society. 

11, That, as a pauper, while he continues @ 
pauper, réceives necessarily only a bare sub- 
sistence, he cau neither suffer from taxation, 
nor be relieved by its remission, 

12. That the application of any portion of 
surplus revenue for the purpose of raising a 
capital to be applied in the first instance in 
the home employment, and secondly, in the 
colonization of the poor, would be more bene- 
ficial to the labouring classes of the commu- 
nity, than if the same sum were applied in 
the reduction of public debt, or in the remission 
of any class of taxes to the same amount, 


I will here shortly remark on these 
propositions, leaving my /abourers, in 
their petition, which has been, I believe, 
presented to both Houses, to answer 
the projector at full length ; and which 
answer will, I suppose, be found at the 
end of my account of this debating bout. 
Proposition 1: Nonsense. Proposi- 
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tion 2: Two false assumptions ; for | 
there is a demand for all the labour, | 
only the taxes take away the means of | 
paying for it; and the people cannot be | 
prosperously colonized. There is no | 
redundant population. :T here are no 
redundant labourers. ‘here is no 
redundancy, except of taxation. 6: No, | 
no; Wiimot: the question is not, whe- 
ther the labourers prefer independence | 
zn the colonies to pauperism at home ; | 
but whether they prefer independence 
at home to tax-paying at home, and the 
pauperism which arises from that. This | 
is the true question ; for it is beggary 
and abject slavery in the colonies. 9. 
“Land of the first degree of fertility.’ 
There is no land at all for these people, 
till they have cleared it, which will cost 
a life of labour; and when they have 
cleared it, it is swamp or rock, nine 
times out of ten ; all the good spots hav- 
ing been taken up long ago. 11: Aye, 
Wilmot! You are right enough, that 
the taking off of taxes can do him no 
good ‘* while he continue a pauper.” 
That is right enough, Horron; but, 
repealing of taxes (as my labourers will 
show you presently) would put an end 
to their pauperism ! That is it, Wilmot ; 
and if you look at the progress of rates 
and taxes, you will find that the rates 
have kept an exact pace with the taxes. 
In 1791, the rates were little more than 
two millions a year ; they are now be- 
tween seven and eight millions a year. 
In 1791, the taxes were about siateen 
millions a year; they are now about 
sixty millions a year: so that, leaving 
out fractional sums, here is a very pretty 
rule-of-three question for you, and for 
your learned philosophical friends, Mon- 
sigur Ducaatet, Pautetr ‘THompson 
and Dappy Burperr. If sixteen mil- 
lions of taxes cause two millions of rates, 
how many millions of rates will sixty 
millions of taxes cause? You under- 
stand arithmetic, Wilmot, I dare say. 
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Witmot Horton's Prosrcr. 



















Bah ! as the French say: poh! Wil- 
mot: my éabourers wiil answer you 
presently: they will tell you how pau- 
| perism has come: they will point out to 
you several swarms of bridliant paupers, 
the supporting of whom has made them, 
poor fellows, liable to be paupers : they 
will tell you all about ‘ improvident 
marriages: they will twit you neatly ; 
and, therefore, I shall say no more to 
you: they are the lads to answer you, 
Wilmot. 

But there were others who spoke in 

this debating bout, whose words are 
worthy of attention, because they show 
what is working in the heads of the 
law-givers, and because they diseover 
their alarm at seeing that those who do 
the work have, at last, come to the limit 
of endurance. All have ceased to abuse 
and reproach the labourers: and some 
even go so far as to speak civilly of 
them: they seem to have found out 
that the labourers are, after all, flesh 
and blood; and, which is more, that 
they are the millions. 
“ Mr. Poxrman recommended, that 
small portion of land should be given 
to each pauper ; and he was convinced 
that the poor-rates would then be 
materially diminished. It happened 
to him lately to be present at a quarter 
sessions, where two persons were in- 
dicted for stealing haulm or bean-stalk. 
‘ The object for which this was wanted, 
was to procure a litter for the pigs ; 
and in the one instance the jury re- 
fused to convict, because they said the 
practice of stealing haulm for such a 
purpose, was universal in the county. 
In the second case, they did convict; 
but the man was strongly recom- 
mended to mercy on the same ground. 
If men were allowed a small piece of 
land, they could themselves cultivate 
this litter which they were now un- 
able to buy, and which it seemed 
they were compe'led to steal. He 
knew, however, that what he now 
proposed could not be adopted with- 
out a change in the law of settlement. 
He proposed to keep the currency out 
of the question, for it would only excite 
a difference of opinion, and he trusted 
that something would soon be done.” 
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Still harping upon this old string !! 
This old piece of cat-gut, the small, 
paper-money! Mr. Portman is very) 
right about the bits of land, but wrong, 
about the bits of paper. 

“ Mr. J. Smrrxa supported the plan of , 
‘ giving each pauper a smal portion of | 
‘land. We had done so to a certain 
‘extent in the eastern division of Sus- 
‘sex, and the result was most satisfac- 
‘dory. We had allotted to a number of 
* poor persons rather more than one 
‘acre eack; and not only were they 
‘kept from demanding parish assist- 
‘ance, but, beyond his utmost expecta- 
“tions, the result had been to him 
“most beneficial, and the rates of the 
‘ parish were reduced nearly one half. 
‘If, instead of this, individuals were 
compelled, as they were in many parts 
of Kogland, to work on the roads at | 
‘6d. and 8d. a day, and to sleep in 
‘ barns and out-houses, there could be 
no wonder that they forgot their duty 
to society, and that if temptation was 
‘offered them they fell into the com- 
mission of crime. He implored the 
attention of the House on this subject.” 
About twenty years ago, I called a 
vestry of the parish of Bisuor’s Wat- 
vuaM, (Hants,) in which I was an oc- 
cupier, to propose, that we should apply 
to the bishop (who was lord of the 
manor) to grant copyholds to worthy 
labouring men. We had, inthe parish, 
a beautiful common, having many little 
dips of good land, surrounded with turf- 
ground ; and my proposition was, that, 
if the bishop would give the soil, we, 
the copy-hold tenants, would give up 
our right to the herbage on these spots. 
The vestry met; but not a man woukl 
join me, except the schoolmaster, a very | 
worthy man, whose name was Jen- 
nincs. Three big farmers exclaimed 
loudly against my project, and abused 
the labourers at a pretty round rate. 
One of them, involved in pecuniary dis- 
tress, has since shot himself; another, 
who said, that the labourers ought not to 








have children, has lost his al’, and is, of |‘ 
course, a poor man himself; of the third | 
I! have not heard lately, but when I did, 
hear of him, he was in a fair way of} 
being suitably punished. 


oOrn Maren, 1830. 


The condact of Mr. Smirm is to be 
applauded : it will do some good; but 
there is no real general remedy, short ot 
bringing the taxes back to the amount 


of 1791. Curious however, to contems« 
plate, that, after forty years of demolish- 
ing of small farms, and of driving the 
lubourers from the skirts of forests and 
commons, it should be thought wise to 
give the poor bits of land! 

“ Mr. Benger could not agree with the 
“ right honourable Gentleman as to many 
‘of the principles he had stated. 
“ Among the rest he could not possibly 
** concur with what the right honourable 
‘‘ Gentleman had said respecting the 
“currency. He did not wish to intro- 
“duce that question unnecessarily into 
“ this discussion, but he must make one 
“ observation upon what the right ho- 
‘* nourable Gentlemen had said. He was 


' not a friend of a depreciated currency ; 
'“ but he could not help thinking that 


“ the adoption of the present currency 
“‘ had taken from a number of persons, 


“* connected with the productive classes ‘ 
“ of society, the same means of employ- ° 


“ing the (abour of men that they before 





“« nossessed. He thought, therefore, that — 


‘¢ if there was a limited return to our - 


“ former currency, there would be greater 


“means of employment, and conse-- 


“ quently a greater demand for labour. ° 


“He must confess that he was quite 
“ astonished when he heard the right 
“ honourable Gentleman say, that the 
reduction of taxation could have no 
effect on the labouring poor. Why, 
the reduction of taxation would afford 
increased means of consumption to 
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consequently increased opportunity of 
employment to the labouring poor. 
Without these things, he was con- 
vinced that emigration would afford 
but very little relief; for though many 
might be removed, numbers would 
soon spring up to fill up their vacant 
places in the class to which they had 
“belonged. In a parish near him, a 
clergyman had nearly done away with 
“ the peor-rales, by apportioning the 
« glebe land for the poor to cultivate. 
“This could not be done to a sufficieny 
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the higher and middle classes, and - 
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*‘ but relief might be effected by a re- | 
“turn to the former currency ; by al 
** diminution of all the taxes that pressed | 
upon country labour.” | 
Oh! Mr. Benerr, why spoil your 
excellent speech by showing us that you 
still hanker after the “ worthless rags”? 
[tis a repeal of taxes that we want; and 
why not stick to that point ? > Why not 
be consistent and sensible? But who is 
this pink, this nonpareil of a “ cLurcy- 
MAN ?” Heis, doubtless, half a Catholic ; 
at yy rate, he to know 
his duty; he seems to know that the 
tithes cal glebes belong, in part, to the 
‘This pleasant: it 


es 


or, seems 


poor. is gives one 
hope: a great change i is at hand: it is 
seen that, beyond a certain point, e 
millions will notsuffer. Poh! Horton! 
Poh! Wilmot! A fig for your emiyra- 
dion! How are you to get miilions 


away? Give the poor the land here: 
that is the true way of lessening pau- 
perism, The Parliament has been tak- | 
ing it away from them for forty years ; 
and now, it seems, there is @ bill before 
the House tor giving it them again ! 
Next came Mr. Suaney, of poor-law 
fame, the successor, in this seience, of | 
Lawyer Scarterr and Novax; but, 1) 
cannot employ aninch upon him: he will | 
have his fair turn, when his 6i/2 comes 
forward; but we must not deal thus| 
with “ Westminster's Prideand Eng- 
land's Glory,’ whose speech we must 
have at full length. 
“Sir F. Burperr: If the right 
honourable Mover had not yet made 
much way in his project, he had at 
least now succeeded to the extent of| 
persuading the House that the subject 
was worth consideration. Neverthe- 
less, he could not yet encourage him 
with the expectation of a beneficial 
‘or speedy result. He wished par- 
ticularly to avoid the question of the| 
currency, how far it had an effect in| 
occasioning the redundant population ; 
and he sheuld therefore only say, 
generally, that on this point he was | 
inclined to agree with..his- right 
honourable Friend (Mr. W. Horton). 
As to filling the vacuum to be occa- | 
«‘ sioned by emigration, it seemed to 
“him that nothing was more easy than | 
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Virmor Horton’s Prosecr. 
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‘ that superabundance 


‘ Trish invasion ; 


‘ from 


‘and it would have been far better 
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to prevent a rapid increase, when 
once the numbers were thinned. In 
the same way, it was easy at any 
time to stimulate population, but no 
so easy to revocare gradum, and to 
lessen it afier it had been so stimu- 
lated. ‘There was the difficulty ; and 


hence arose the question, What was to 


‘ be done with the present superabund- 


‘The existence of 
> must, for a time. 
produce great suffering and misery ; 
and whether it was or was not the 
fault of the legislature, there the peo- 
ple were, and the country was bound 
to provide for them, and could not 
allow them to starve. The great fea- 
ture of the was Ireland ; get 
rid of what he might call the annual 
of the competition of 
the Irish pe asantt ry with the labourers 
of England ; and the latter would be 
left in comparatively easy and com- 
fortable circumstances. The _ Irish 
were an honest and an industrious 
people, and they had a fuil right to 
bring their labour to the best market. 


aut population ? 


S ubject 


‘ While the Irish peasant could obtain 


more for his labour here than in his 
own country, he must and would 
come ; one | the necessary consequence 
was, that the English peasant was re- 
duced very much to the same condi- 
tion. ‘Thus, in truth, and in fact, the 
English country gentleman had his 
estates burdened to provide for the 
poor of Ireland. (Hear, hear.) In 
Berkshire, the mere passing of the 
Jrish poor in a single year, had cost 
12 to 14001. ‘The question was, 
was there any effectual remedy for this 
great evil? He was sorry his right 
honourable Friend had involved 
himself in such a complication of re- 
solutions, containing many positions 


upon which no two men _ perhaps 
could be found to agree : the more his 
right honourable Friend had ad- 


vanced into this subject, the more 
contracted his views seemed to be; 
if 
he had limited himself to his original 
general and simple proposition : that 
it was expedient to send part of the 
redundant population to the colonies. 
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«As the motion now stood, it would 
*‘ Jead to no beneficial, practical result ; 
‘whereas, if his right honourable 


rriend had brought in a bill to carry 


‘ his intentions into effect, a substantive | ‘ 


} 


= proposition would have been priatrn 


upon which the legislature would 


‘have been called upon to decide. At 
* present the estates of Irish gentlemen 
‘were hot-beds of population ; ; and this 
‘ was an evil that loudly called for | 
emedy. Inorder that Kngland n ught | 
. aan the sphere of laudable en ter- | 


prise, he wicheil to get rid of those | 
who were merely burdensome; they 
might be removed, with advantage to} 
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| instead of being amended, would be 


‘ 
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multiplied. There were two ways by 
“ which the lower orders might be bene- 
fited. Ist. By giving them higher 
vages; 2d. by reducing their num- 
bers—thou: gh the second was, in fact, 

only ee mode of accomplishing 
the firs ‘Then, as to the intreduction 
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\* of akties it was undoubtedly true 


‘that it might for a time throw hands 
“out of employ, but in the end the 
‘‘inerease of the branch of trade in 

‘ which machinery was used, would re- 


‘quire the active exertions of many 


‘‘ more men than had in the outset been 
‘temporarily injured. (Hear.) When 


ull parties, to some of our igre “ he talked of a rate for Ireland, he was 


coionies, the chief difficulty being to |‘ 
determine of the good which were |‘ 


the best. The exportation of a com- 
paratively small number would hele! 
a great effect upon those who were left | 
behind ; as a small overplus of any 
commodity depreciated it greatly, soa 
small overplus of population caused 
an accumulation of misery. ‘Lhe sub- 


ject of relief could be no topic of dis- 
‘ pute; all were anxious to accomplish 


one end; amicable discussion might 
lead to the most beneficial results, and 


Ministers would be grateful for any)“ 


usetul suggestions. He would confine | ‘ 


the view of the House simply to the) 


point, whether it was not possible to) 
remove to the colonies a large portion | 


‘of the population of Ireland, and of 
‘Ireland alone? In that country there. 


were no poor-rates ; and as the present | 
management of Irish estates produced | 
the evil, a rate, not in the nature of a 
poor-rate, might perhaps be levied 
upon them, to aid in the accomplish- 
iment of the object. He could not 
agree with his honourable Friend (Mr. | 
John Smith), that to give every poor’ 


man an acre of ground would remedy | 
the evil. First, how would it be pos- | 


sible to give every poor man an acre | 
of ground? and, secondly, if it were | 
given, was not that the very system | 
that had prevailed in Ireland, and. 
which had occasioned the redundant | 


ready to admit that the subject de- 
served grave consideration : coloniza- 
‘tion must be attended with a heavy 
‘‘ expense; but it would not be enormous 
“if those parishes that were relieved, 
* contributed their due share towards 
“the attainment of relief. From the 
‘* effect of those contributions, the par- 
“ties would soon recover when once 
“ the superabundant population was re- 
“moved. He hoped that his right 
‘‘ honourable Friend would not press 
“his motion to a division, because it 
would lead to no beneficial practical 
* result.” 

Aye, Glory, “there the people are,” 

indeed ; and as you say, they must not 
‘be allowed to starve. They will not 
starve, Glory; be you assured of that. 
Oh, dear, no! !’ You do not approve of 
fevery man having a bit of land. Mr. 
Frenp published a pamphlet some years 
ago, eulogising your prudence in pitting 


é 
. 


‘your life against scores of life-hold 


tenants at Ramsnury, where I suppose 
that there are not half the number of 
proprietors that there were before the 
estate became yours. ‘This one part of 
the system that has been going on for 
forty years, and to this, in part, we owe 
(the pauperism. And do you think, that 
‘evils so great, so general, and so deeply 
‘rooted, are to be put an end to by an 
jenigration project! And pray, Glory, 
where are those “ magnificent colonies,” 


population? (Hear, hear.) What had) of which you talk ? Nova Scotia and its 


happened in Lreland would then hap- 
pen in England; and the mischief, 


dependencies, to which even the garden 
| stuff'is brought from the United States ? 
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Poor, miserable swamps and rocks, in- 
capable of producing half a sufficiency 
of food for its present people; coun- 
tries that would be wholly abandoned 
if this foolish country did not send out 
to crafty and lying inhabitants, money 
wherewith to purchase provisions in 
the United States? Are these your| 
** magnificent colonies”? Canapa, then 
perhaps? Canada is a Scotch channel, 
through which to send, at our expense, 
able and useful men into the United | 
States. All the good spots have been | 
settled long ago. There is nothing left | 
but the rocks and the swamps; and | 
every emigrant who is kept there, must | 
be, under one name or another, kept | 
at ourexpense. You know much about | 
our “ magnificent colonies’! I 
you were in them for a year or so ! 
“ Sir G. Murray: He should only | 
offer very few observations, in conse- | 
quence chiefly of what had fallen from 
the honourable Baronet, to whom he 
had listened now, as always, with 
great satisfaction. He concurred en- 
tirely with what his right honourable 
Friend (Mr. W. Horton) had said on 
the subject of emigration to the colo- 
nies: that opinion was not new to 
him, for he had entertained it when | 
he was in the Canadas; and he had 
stated it in a paper he then drew up, 
for the better defence of those pro-| 
vinces. He thought now as he had | 
thought then, that the only certain 
and permanent means of providing 
for the defence of the Canadas was by 
directing to them a stream of poju!a- 
tion from the mother country, attached 
to her interests, and resolved to main- | 
tain her possessions.” 

Good God! Why it is notorious that 
none remain in Canada that are able to 
get into the United States, unless they 
be paid by us to stay in Canada! ‘This 
is anotorious fact. But, indeed, who can 
doubt it? Who can doubt that able men 
will fiee from the Canada government 
to that of New York; and who can 
doubt that men will flee from barren 
rocks and swamps to fertile lands ? Very | 
much ‘‘atlached to the mother country” | 
those must be, who have been treated 
like dogs in that country! Who have 
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Witmot Horron’s Prosecr. 


‘e Defence of Canada, indeed”! 
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been taxed to nearly starvation, and who 
recollect Sipmoura and Casrurreacnu 
and their “ institutions’! Foh! Canada 
is a fine out-let for English taxes to be 
paid to Scotch jobbers of all sorts ; and 
it is a fine channel for sending, at our 


expense, able men into the United 


States: men who have money go at 
‘once to those States from Wugland. 


But it 
is really enough to make one sick to 
think of stuff like this. What lewyhter 
this speech will excite in the United 
States! But now comes Barine, the 
great loan-maker: pull off your hat, 
reader: hear the Oracle, No. 2. 

“Mr. Barina had always been of 
opinion, from the time he was a 
member of the committee, that relief 
“might be given by emigration, and it 
“was the interest of parishes in the 
southern parts of the kingdom, which 
were suffering so severely under the 
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_“* poor laws, to contribute to this desir- 


“ec 


able end. ‘Those who in this country 


“were inastate ofabject pauperism,in the 
| “colonies were in a condition of compara- 


“tive comfort. Only two remedies worth 
“consideration had been sugwested : 


| ‘* the one was emigration, and the other 


‘** an alteration of the poor laws, revert- 
‘** ing to what had been properly called 
** a sound action of that system of enact- 
“ments. ‘he transition from one state 
“to the other, was the difficulty ; and 
“if the poor-rates were supplied on/y 
** to the aged and infirm, and an oppor- 
‘* tunity were afforded to the youny and 


“ able-bodied to preceed to the colonies, 
“much might thus be accomplished for 


“‘ the benejit of this kingdom ; and the 
** danger from a transition would thus 
‘‘ be materially lessened. It behoved 
** Government, then, at the present mo- 
“ ment, to determine whether it would 
“make the experiment, and not be 
* satisfied, session after session, with 
‘ene or two debates on the subject, 
which ended in no practical measure. 
“ For himself, he was ready to try the 
** plan, and thus to get rid of a con- 
‘ siderable part of the surplus popula- 
** tion.” 

Oh! you are, are you? You are ready 
to try an act to refuse relief to all able 
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persons who will not be transported to 


the swamps and rocks and snows of 
Nova Scotia or Canada! Now, Barine, 
they may have mis-reported you ; but, 
if this be what you mean to fry ; if you 
mean to refuse relief to able-bodied 
persons, unless they will consent to be 
transported out of the country ; if this 
be what you mean to try ; if you mean 
to say, to the able-bodied, “ You shall 
starve, or be sent out of the country ;” 
if this be it, L say, TRY IT, Baring. 

‘** Lord Avruore thought that a com- 
mittee of the whole House, not for 
the purpose of examining witnesses, 
for that would be absurd, but for the 
purposes of discussion, might be at- 
tended with very beneficial effects. 
He thougl.t certainly that no new 
measure ought to be introduced af- 
fecting the state of the people, or 
applying to the administration of the 
poor laws, which would not have the 
effect of making those who contracted 
imprudent marriages at anearly period 
of life, find themseives in a worse 
situation than if they had exercised a 
greater degree of foresight and discre- 
** tion.” 

This is the old Maurnvustan notion. 
Is Lorn Auruore a bachelor, I won- 
der? How chaste he must think the 
country girls! For it is clear that he 
thinks, that if they did not marry so 
young, they would not have so many 
children. Some one who had been in 
vain endeavouring to induce Henry VILL. 
to consent to the marriage of priests, 
told him: ‘* Well, if the priests have 
** not wives, the wives will have priests; 
*“*T can tell you that.” ‘This was, 1 
suppose, some slanderous Protestant ; 
but I can assure Lord Althorp, that if 
he will not let the young girls have 
husbands, they will have chifdren, just 
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become paupers; there exist not the 
means of making them starve quietly ; 
they will not suffer so much as they 
have suffered quietly: and the tazes 
must be repealed, or the rents must be 
given up to them. Indeed, they have, in 


| justice as well as in /aw, a claim prior 


to that of the landowner; they have the 
‘numbers and the strength, and their 
claim will be made good. It is sorrow- 
ful to contemplate the consequences ; 
but, if the Jandowners will make the 
labouring man give more than half his 
wages to the tax-gatherer, those land- 
owners cannot complain that the labour 
ing man comes and demands something 
from them, to make up the deficiency. 

However, my /abourers will come by- 
and-by and speak for themselves; and 
I dare say, that they will express the 
sentiments of their whole order. But; 
I must not dismiss this article without 
some remarks on the emigration that 
is now going on from England to the 
United States. ‘There is sense in this. 
There are two ships now at Yarmouth, 
taking 300 people on board to go to 
Quebec ; the ships being going out for 
timber. These people intend to land 
at Quebec, and thence to proceed to the 
United States. ‘They have beén duped ; 
for they have been told, that they can- 
not be landed in the United States 
without the captain of the ship giving 
securily for their not becoming charge- 
able. ‘This is a lie for the purpose of 
cheating them. Cargoes of Irish are 
not to be landed in the United States 
without such security ; but, no security 
is demanded for English; and these 
poor people will have to tramp, or boat 
it, a thousand miles, in consequence of 
this fraudulent lie. 

These are all young and hale people. 








Leave the aged, the halt, the blind, and 


as many as if they had the husbands ; | the insane, to the boroughmongers. In 


and of this he ought to be well aware, 
when the parsons and overseers, who 


| all manner of ways is this country per- 
|ishing. ‘Paper-money is strength in 


have given evidence before the poor- | the beginning, and weakness in the 
5 z - . ’ 
law committees, have said, that the poor | “* end.” 


people never marry now until the girl is 
visibly with child; and that it is the 
parish that makes them marry ! 

Is not this enough for Lorp At- 
tHorp? In short, it is all nonsense: 
the 6O millions of taxes are the cause of 
the pauperism ; the millions are now 


The following extract from the Man- 
cuesrex ‘imes, of the 20th of Feb- 
ruary, is worthy of particular attention. 

“Emigration, ‘There are at this 
“ time, fifty persons in the middle rank 
“* of life, preparing to quit this town in | 
“a body, and with their families set § 
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“ sail for the United States of America 
The reason they assign for this deter- 
mination to quit their native land, is 
that by the excessive taxation imposed 
upon the inhabitants of once “ free 
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prospect before them if they 
here, but that of being reduced, in a) 
very short time, to the lowest state of 
poverty and wretchedness ; and see- 
ing this, they consider that they would 
be unworthy the name of ‘ freeborn 
men,’ did they not flee from that 
country which holds out to them such 
a desolating prospect. Evenold John 
Heyes, whom Mr. Cobbett has held 
up to public notice in his Register, as 
having suffered ten weeks’ imprison- 
ment in the New Bailey, for announc- 
ing to the public of Bolton, that Mr. 
C. had arrived in England, and was in 
good health, and to whom Mr. C. 
gave £5 when last in that town; 
even this old man is determined to 
flee from the land of his fathers, with 
the aid of Mr. Cobbett’s gift; for he 
observes, that should he, by adminis- 
“tering to his necessities, expend the 
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** money, it will then be utterly impos- 
** sible for him to quit this country, for 
« 


want of the means to pay for his pas- 
** sage across the Atlantic ocean.” 

I suppose that amongst the emigrants, 
there are two or three who have got my 
EMIGRANT’S GUIDE, price Ys. 6d. 

Every one should read it with atten- 
tion; and they can lend it to one an- 
other. When I wrote it (last summer), 
I foresaw and foretold, that nothing 
would be done by the Parliament to re- 
lieve this wretched people; but that 
things would go on from bad to wor se. 
That this evil will, with a vengeance, 
cure itself in time, is certain enough ; 
but, before that time shall come, how 
many hundreds of ‘thousands will be 
totally ruined! How many thou- 

sands in the middle rank 
will not have the means of emigrating 
left! Poor fellows, how they keep on 
cherishing delusive hope! How they 
cling to that which must be their utter 
destruction! Men, fashioned by slow 
degrees to slavery, become at last, so de- 
based as to be incapable of any exertion 
for their own deliverance, even if it in- 
clude no danger to them of any sort, 
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,| would be. 


and happy England,” they see no| 
Stay | 


of life | 
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.| The EMIGRANT’S GUIDE antici- 


pated what the lot of the middle class 
As to the working-class, 
the mere /abouring-class, they have seen 
the worst ; at least, they have proved that 
they will not lie down and die quietly 
from starvation ; and we see according- 
ily, that they are not spoken of as mere 
| dogs, as they were some time ago. 
They will dive; and they are fools, if 
they do not stay to see the upshot, and to 
get some of the good at last. but the 
middle class, and especially the farmers, 
what beasts they must be to remain, 
and have the last shilling taken from 
them! In the EMIGRANT’S GUIDE, 
Letter VIII., p. 123, and in the letters 
from English farmers already settled in 
America, any farmer will see, that, with 
only about two or three hundred pounds, 
he may become the owner of good land, 
quite sufficient for any family; and 
that, with a thousand pounds, he may 
at once become the owner of a farm of 
a hundred acres, with house, and barn, 
and out-buildings, and fine orchard, and 
stock it well into the bargain! Really, 
a man who sees the clear proof of this, 
and who remains here to plunge his 
wife and children into pa@yperism, is not 
only a cowardly slave, but a great crimi- 
nal besides. ‘There are thousauds upon 
thousands, who, by starting this spring, 
would become well settled on their own 
land by the next November, and who, 
by lingering here, will be deprived of the 
means of getting away at all. What 
dreadful suffering will arise from such 
delays ! 

If I be asked, whether things will 
| never get better in England, I answer, 
that they will get better, that there must 
‘ke a complete chenge ; but, if I be asked, 
when, I answer, that I cannot even guess 
with any chance of correctness. I 
know, that the middle class must keep 
|on sinking, until the change take place. 
We saw the French, though a really 
brave people, brought to submit to 
things, incredible were they not so well 
known. It has been thus with many 
nations. At first, the things, partaking 
of the nature of luxuries are taken away ; 
next, the most costly of necessaries ; 
next, the other necessaries go on dimi- 
nishing in quantity ; till, at last, people 
think “themselves lucky to be able to 
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get a hearty meal; and, for my part, 1| 
should not be at all surprised to see 
ordinary tradesmen reduced so low as | 
not to be able to have a joint of meat 
on their tables twice a year. Will they 
submit to this? I think they will: as 
they become poor, they will become 
submissive : they will feel no shame, be- 
cause the lot of one will be the lot of| 
all. I have heard, and I believe the 
fact, that at a cattle and sheep fair in 
Sussex, about a month ago, the tax- 
gatherers (parish ones, | suppose) at- 
tended, watched the sales, and took the 
taxes from the farmers on the spot. 
Nay, that they reproached some of 
them for not selling ; and told them 
roundly, that they ought fo sell for what 
they could get, and pay their rates and 
taxes! Now, I nearly know this to be 
true: I firmly rely on the truth of it ; 
and if men be ¢hus brought down al- 
ready, why are they to stop in their 
descent?) Why are they not to become 
more degraded than the people of France 
ever were? A people comes down by 
degrees. Who would forty years ago 
have believed, that a common almanack 
would pay ls. 3d. tax, and a tax on the 
paper besides ; or that a sixpenny pot 
of beer would pay, altogether, 44d. on 
account of taxes; who would have 
thought that this whole nation would 
have looked quietly and silently on, 
while the Parliament passed a law to 
banish for life any one. for uttering 
what might have a tendency to bring it 


‘all they care about. 





into contempt ? Who, only ten years 
ago, would have thought of seeing un-| 
offending Englishmen harnessed like | 
convicts, drawing sarts in repairing and | 
smoothing the roads, which they were | 
lately, even at Kensington, while troops | 
of dragoons and horse guards were rid- | 
ing, in gay apparel and on fat horses, 
along those very roads? It is by de-| 

grees that we have come to ¢his pass ; 

and it is by degrees that every nation 
has fallen, if it have fallen at all. W ho | 
would have thought, only three years 
ago, that a bill would be passed in the! 
people's House of Parliament, autho-| 
rising overseers of the poor to dispose | 
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poor will be fed ; but they now care for 
nothing clse ; all moral feeling, all 
sense of shame, is gone with them, 
Victuals, drink, and mere warmth, are 
And the middle 
class are fast descending to the same 
state. ‘There is, and there will be, or, 
at least, there need be, no destruction of 
the things produced in the country ; it 
will be “merely a transfer from the 
middle class to the highest, and to their 
myriads of dependents and agents. ‘This 
middle class has been dwindling away 
for many years; where there is now 
one farm, there used to be six at least. 
In short, there will be, in a reasonable 
time, no property except amongst the 
receivers of taxes; and my opinion is, 
that this may afterwards go on for seve 
ral years. Seeing what we have seen, 
why should we not see this? Aye, and 
if it come, it will excite surprise in no- 
body; and I should not wonder if the 
boast about “ English freedom” were 
louder than ever! If all this were to 
take place, it would not be half so won- 
derful as that which we have seen. The 
assembly which has the protection of the 
banishment law, calls itself the “* noblest 
assembly of free men inthe world.” There 
need be, to effect the total degradation of 
the middle class, no change in the laws; 
all the outward and visible signs may 
remain just as they are: there will need 
nothing but an adlierence to the present 
money and the present taxes. These are 
all that are necessary to bring all the 
middle class down to nearly oatmeal or 
| poti itoes, and to the shabbiest of gar- 
ments. This money and these taxes 
will convey the property away from 
‘them in the neatest and most quiet of 
all possible ways, and will occasion no 
commotion as ‘long as the poor be well 
fed; and this will be done the more 
easily, as the expense comes chiefly 
from the industry and skill of the middle 
' class, the tax receivers having various 
ways of avoiding it. ‘The poor have no 
‘quarrel with the Government: their 
‘quarrel is with the farmers and the rest 
of the middle class. They know no- 
thing about taxes and tax-eaters. Theirs 


of the dead bodies of the poor for the | is a deadly fight for victwals and 
purpose of dissection? The thing comes| warmth: they, in fact, look to the Go- 
on by degrees; but it comes on more } vernment for assistance ; and it would 
and more rapidly as it advances, ‘The be a foolish Government indeed not to 
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keep well with them. To say that the 
tax-eaters themseives cannot wish for 
such a state of things, because it would | 
ruin the nation, aud make the people | 
ready to give the country up to an 
enemy; to say this is mere fa/k. ‘They 
know that to give up the taxes would 
ruin them, and that is the only ruin that 
they have an idea of; and as to defend- 
ing the country, the history of the world 
shows them, that a country can be well 
defended, though the people be mere 
serfs. Sir James Srevarr says, that a 
people would be happier in this state, 
and that the nation would be more 
powerful; and we may be assured that 
a large part of the press would be found 
to maintain the same doctrines. To ¢ta/hk, 
therefore, of parliamentary reform is 
right, because it is the only rea/ remedy ; 

but to expect it, would be foolish in- 
deed as long as we see no great repeal 
of taxes ; and the motions and divisions 
about it, can amuse none but fools. 
Will those who have the power of pre- 


venting it, ever let it be, when they 
LOOK AT THE MANY AND CER- 


TAIN CONSKRQUENCES? Let the 
reader himself think of those conse- 
quences, and that will convince him at 
once. ‘To take off taxes to any extent, 


is the same thing in effect, as to reform shall come ; 


the Parliament. Oh, no! The funding | 
system cannot go on without the taxes ; 


the borough- system cannot go on with- | 


out the funding-system : all must go\ 
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;some, and even for many years. 
| rents being abolished, or rather, trans- 
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‘proach of a tax-eater, though of the 
lowest grade. In time, if things pro- 
ceed unchecked, no man will give any 
rent for land ; and that will be of little 
| consequence to the tax-e: iters, who will 
| take care to have the taxes out of it, and 
the labourers WILL HAVE their share. 
If lands lie wroccupied, and if this be- 
come very frequent, a law must be passed 
giving the Government power to cause 
the ‘and, thus abandoned, to be used ; for 
it must take care that the POOR BE 
FED; that will be its first duty; and, 
thus the farmers will, very likely, be 
transformed, at last, into public bailiffs. 
The thing might, in this way, go on for 
‘The 





mitted into taxes, there might be the 
means of affording little charitable al- 
lowances to such Jandlords as had not 
already an estate in the taxes ; and thus 


| the brazen-souled Scotch feelosofer, Sir 


James Srruart’s scheme might be real- 
ized. Someaccident, some sudden burst, 
might interrupt this harmonious state of 
things; and it would be presumptuous 
to say exactly how the thing will work ; 





but that which is here supposed, is not 
an unlikely, or at least, an impossible, 
state of thing's to arise, before the end 
anil that end may be, it 
things take this turn, at the distance of 
| several years, 

Nothing so clearly indicates the dis- 
| position of the middle class and the 


on together, or all must come to an end. ‘smaller landlords to submit to any 


But, will the landowners themselves | 
toa;|” things will mend”; 


Yes 


submit to a loss of rents? 


total loss, if that be necessary to uphold | “ find their level” 


the taxes; for those of them who rule} 
all the rest, have a better estate in the 
taxes than they have in the land, a very 
large part of the latter being the property 
of the JEWS, who ure, it seems, now 
aout to have a hand in making laws for | 
us. 
clearly showed us, what they are likely 
to do. Their increasing poverty will, 
unless some sudden accident happen, go 
on adding to their meanness and ¢ owatde | 
ice ; till, at last, the whole nation will 
exhibit two distinct classes, an immense 
body of well-defended tax-eaters, and 
millions of tax-payers reduced, in general, 
to the lowest scale of existence, each 
ready to creep under ground at the ap- 


The lower class of |: undow: ners have | 


as their affecting to think that 
that things will 
; that ‘‘ the energy of 
the nation will overcome its difficulties.” 

‘This is a decided proof of brute igno- 
_rance, or of the most base and hypocrit- 
teal cowardice, either of which very 
nicely fits a man to be a real, thorough- 
| | pac ‘ed slave. Whatan infamous or brut- 
| 'ish wretch must it be, to affect to believe, 
or to believe, that where ruin shall have 
reached its utmost point, it will cease to 
‘be ruin! Here is a man, who is losing 
every year more and more, and who be: 

lieves that, when he comes to the highest 

pitch of loss, it will relieve him, af Ae 
continue, ds long as he has a penny, to 
lose at that highest rate! What the devil 
can have filled men’s heads with such a 
notion! What! theyare to go on losing 


thing, 
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more and more in every succeeding year down to the earth in the presence of an 
for five years, suppose ; and then they infamous boroughmonger? Is it the 
are after this to lose no more in any one fair prospect of being stretched on a bed 


year than they lost in the fifth year ; and of straw in a poor-house, and of hearing 








this is to give them relirf! 


senses of mankind ! 


How this | | in his last moments, a bargain made for 
monstrous system has bewildered the || 


his dead body ? 
To the emigrants, who are going 


The lot of the farmer is worse in such | from Manchester, | most heartily wish 


a progress, than that of the tradesman or 
inerchant. ‘They can stop, or change 
this course, any week or any day. He 
is always in for it for a year at the 
least. They, if hard pressed, can flit 
speedily. He must remain till his year, 
or lease, be out. ‘They can put their 
stock in their pocket in a day, and no- 
body the wiser. His stock is a widely 
spread and most unmanageable affair ; 
many eyes are constantly upon him; a 
part of his property is in the land itself. 
His lot isa most dreadful one. If he 
quit his farm, he has no place to go to. 
In short, unless he be wise as the ser- 
pent, a few years must make him a beg- 
gar. Still, though this is plain before his 
eyes, he hangs on, till the ruin actually 
overtakes him, and leaves him not the| 
means of escape to a country, where he 
would never see the face of a tax-gather- | 
er, and where the remnant of his for- 
tune, if he had the courage to gather it 


up NOW, would make him the owner | 


of a good farm. IL hear of a very fine 
young man, in Wiltshire, who began 
farming, on his own account, a few 
years ago, who has a wife and several 


young children, and who has just sold off | do it, 


with a resolution to go to America, 
leaving parents, brothers, sisters, all be- 
hind! ‘These, boroughmongers, are 
your works! This young man is right : 
duty to wife and children is the first 
duty ; and it says, Flee from the country 
of boroughmongers ! This young man 
will bless the day that he formed this | 
resolution. 

And, what is it that amy farmer can | 


be so loath to leave behind him? Is it 
the constant sight of the miserable 


paupers at his door, or harnessed like 
convicts to draw carts and wagons? 
Is it the everlasting dunning of the tax- 
gatherer’ Is it the pleasure of re- 
flecting that he is working and worry- 
ing to rake together money to keep the 
tax-eaters in luxury? Is it the high 
honour of being permitted to cringe 


good passage, and great happiness in 
their new country. If they follow the 
advice given in the Emrarant’s GuipDeE, 
they are sure to do well. As for my 
friend, “‘ Joun Heyes” (1 have always 
called him Hays), I will, if he write to 
me before his departure, send him a 
letter to a gentleman of New York, on 
whose kindness I can rely for giving 
him the best advice relative to getting 
employment. The letter should come, 
postage-free, lest it should not be re- 
ceived. I will send my letter to him 
free of expense. Heys is about 53 
years old; but he is a sturdy man, and 
would do very well in America. I do 








not promise him any thing but useful 
| infor mation, but that 1 will take care to 
get for him. 

In conclusion, let me conjure all 
good men, who resolve to emigraie, not 





|to go to the English colonies. As to 
the ‘base and silly creatures, who” go to 
the convict countries, it is no matter 


'what becomes of them. But, the Lies 

‘about Nova Scotia and Canada deceive 

|people. They do indeed get into the 

United States at last; but, before they 

they spend a great part of their 

‘money. Go, if you have labour in you, 

or property in your possession, to the 

United States at once. ‘There needs no 

information other than that which is 

contained in my Emigrant’s Guipe: 
you need trouble nobody with questions; 
you will there find every thing necessary 
to guide you in your enterprise. 

Now, let us hear what my fellows, at 
Barn-Elm, have to say to the “ most 
| noble assembly of freemen,” on the sub- 
ject of Wilmot Horton’s project. 

To the Honourable the Commons of 
the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, in Pariinment as- 
sembled. 

The petition of the undersigned 
Labourers at Barn-Elm Farm, 
in the parish of Barnes, in the 

county of Surrey, 
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Most humbly showeth, 
That your petitioners have perceived, 
that there is a proposition before your | 


honourable House, for mortgaging the | 


poor-rates, and for imposing taxes, in 
order to raise money for the purpose of 
sending a part of the working people 
out of the cour try, upon the. ground, 
that, owing to their excessive numbers, 
they cause a charge upon the land so) 
great as to threaten to swallow up the 
whole of the rents. 

That your petitioners have heard, and 
they believe, that, out of about eleven 
thousand parishes, in England and | 
Wales, there are one thousand and four, 
the population of which is, on an aver- 
age, uuder a hundred souls to a parish ; 
and that they know, that you have, in 
the evidence given before your commit- 
tees, the statements of experienced 
farmers, that there are not too many 
work-people to cultivate the land pro- 
perly, but that the taxes take from the 
farmer the means of giving the work- | 
people wages sufficient for their proper | 
maintenance ; and that from this cause 
the land is not cultivated so well as it 
used to be, and does not yield so much | 
as it ysed to yield, while the labourers 
are compelled to resort to parish relief. 

That, deducting the amount of the 
country rates, militia charges, highway 
rates, church-rates, and the law ex- 
penses, the poor-rates, that is to say, the 
money actually paid in the way of relief 
to the poor, does not, especially if we 
deduct the salaries paid to hired over- 
seers, amount to six millions of pounds 
in the year; while the other taxes, im- 
posed by the Parliament and collected 
by the Government, amount to about 
sirty mi/lions a year; and, that, there- 
fore, your petitioners cannot but think 
it strange, that your honourable House 
should be alarmed at the prospect of | 


seeing the rents absorbed by these siz | 


millions, while you appear to be under 
no apprehension at all of those rents 
being absorbed by the sixty millions, es- 
pecially as they cannot for the life of 
them imagine how it is that your ho- 
nourable House can fail to perceive, that 
it is the burden of the sixty millions, | 
which is the real and evident cause of 
the necessity of raising the six millions, | m 
day-light not being more evident than 
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6 
'the fact, that it is the enormous taxes 
which disable the farmer, and trader, 
and manufacturer, to pay sufficient 
wages to his work-people. 

That your petitioners have been told, 
that of late years, one million and six 
hundred thousand pounds, or there- 
abouts, have been voted by your 
honourable House, out of the taxes, for 
the relief of the poor clergy of the 
church of England ; that they have just 
‘seen millions upon millions voted by 
you for the support of half-pay people 
| and their widows and children; that 

they have been told, that there are num- 

| berless women and children as well as 
men, maintained as pensioners and sine- 
curists ; that there are many of these 
men (who have no pretence to have 
rendered any service to the country), 
each of whom receives more, every year, 
than would be sufficient to maintain two 
or three hundred labourers and their 
families ; and that, while all these are 
thus supported in part on the fruit of 
'our labour, while all these, who do not 
| work at all, have our dinners, in fact, 
' handed over to them by the acts of your 
honourable House, we cannot very 
patiently hear of projects for sending us 
out of our native land, on the ground 
that we threaten to swallow up the 
whole of the rental. 

That your petitioners have recently 
observed, that many great sums of the 
money, part of which we pay, have been 
voted to be given to persons who ren- 
der no services to the country ; some of 
which sums we will mention here: 
that the sum of £94,900 has been voted 
for disbanded foreign officers, their wi- 
dows and children; that your petitioners 
know, that ever since the peace, this 
| charge has been annually made ; that it 

has been on an average, £110, 000 a year, 
and that, of course, this band of foreigners 
have actually taken away out of England, 
\since the peace, one million and seven 
hundred thousand pounds, partly taken 
‘from the fruit of our labour ; and if our 
dinners were actually taken from our 
tables and carried over to Hanover, the 
process could not be to our eyes more 
| visible than it now is ; and we are aston- 
ished, that those w ho fear that we, who 
make the land bring forth crops, and who 
make the clothing and the houses, shall 
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swallow up the rental, appear to think 
nothing at all of the swallowings of 
these Hanoverian men, women, and 
children, who may continue thus to 
swallow for half a century to come. 

That the advocates of the project for 
sending us out of our country to the 
rocks and snows of Nova Scotia, and 
the swamps and wilds of Canada, have | 
insisted on the necessity of checking 
marriages amongst us, in order to cause 
a decrease in our numbers; that, how- 
ever, while this is insisted on in your 
honourable House, we perceive a part of 
our own earnings voted away to encou- 
rage marriage amongst those who do 
no work, and who live at our expense ; 
that £145,267 has just been voted as 
the year’s pensions for widows of officers 
of the army; and that your petitioners 
cannot but know, that while this is the 
case, few officers will die without leav- 
ing widows, especially as the children 
too are pensioned until of a certain age ; 
that herein is a high premium given for 
marriage, and for the increase of the 
numbers of those who do not work; 
that for this purpose, more than fwo 
millions of pounds sterling have been 
voted since the peace, out of those taxes 
more than their due share of which 
your petitioners have had to pay; that 
to all appearance, their children’s child- 
ren will have to pay in a similar man- 
ner for the encouragement and support 
of similar idlers; and that to your peti- 
tioners it does seem most wonderful, 
that there should be persons to fear 
that we, the labourers, shall, on account 
of our numbers, swallow up the rental, 
while they actually vote away our food 
and raiment to increase the numbers of 
those who never have. produced and 
never will produce any thing useful to 
man. 

But that, as appertaining to this mat- 
ter of check marriages and the breed- 
ing of children, the vote, recently pass- 
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ed, of £20,986 for the year, for the) 
Royal Military Asylum, is worthy of | 
particular attention ; that this Asylum | 
is a place for bringing up the children | 
of so'diers; that soldiers are thus en- | 
couraged and invited to marry, or, at | 
least, to have children ; that while our 
marrying and the children proceeding 





from us are regarded as evils, we are | 
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compelled to pay taxes for encouraging 
soldiers to marry, and for the support 
and education of their children; and 
that while we are compelled, out of the 
fruit of our hard work, to pay for the 
good lodging, clothing, and feeding of 
the children of soldiers, our own poor 
children are, in consequence of the 
taxes, clad in rags, half-starved, and 
insulted with the degrading name of 
paupers ; that, since the peace, halfa 
million of pounds sterling have been 
voted out of the taxes for this purpose ; 
that, as far as your petitioners have 
learned, none of your honourable mem- 
bers have ever expressed their fear that 
this description of persons would assist 
to swallow up the rental; and that they 
do not now learn, that there is on foot 
any project for sending out of the coun- 
try these costly children of soldiers, 

That your petitioners know that 
more than one-half of the whole of 
their-wages is taken from them by the 
taxes; that these taxes go chiefly into 
the hands of idlers; that your peti- 
tioners are the bees, and that the tax- 
receivers are the drones; and they know, 
further, that while there is a project for 
sending the bees out of the country, no 
one proposes to send away the drones ; 
but that your petitioners hope to see 
the day when the checking of the in- 
crease of the drones, and not of the 
bees, will be the object of an English 
Parliament. 

That, in consequence of taxes, your 
petitioners pay sixpence for a pot of 
worse beer than they could make for 
one penny ; that they pay ten shillings 
for a pair of shoes that they could have 
for five shillings ; that they pay seven- 
pence for a pound: of soap or candles 
that they could have for three-pence ; 
that they pay seven-pence for a pound 
of sugar that that they could have for 
three-~pence ; that they pay six shillings 
for a pound of tea that they could have 
for two shillings; that they pay double 
for their bread and meat, of what they 
would have to pay, if there were no 
idlers to be kept out of the taxes; that, 
therefore it is the taxes that make their 
wages insufficient for their support, and 
that compel them to apply for aid to the 
poor-rates ; that knowing these things, 
they feel indignant at hearing themselves 
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described as paupers, while so many 
thousands of idlers, for whose support 
they pay taxes, are called Noble Lords 
and Ladies, Honourable Gentlemen, 
Masters, and Alisses; that they feel in- 
dignant at hearing themselves described 
as a nuisance to be gotten rid of, while 
the idlers who live upon their earnings 
are upheld, caressed and cherished, as if] 
they were the sole support of the coun- | 
try. 

That your petitioners know that, ac- 


cording to the holy Scriptures, even the | 


ox is not to be muzzled as he treadeth 
out the corn; that God has said that 
the labourer is worthy of his hire; that 
the poor shall not be oppressed; that 


they shall be fed out of the abundance of 


the land. 
That, according to the laws of the| 
Christian church in England, according | 


to the canon law, according to the | 


statute law, the poor of every parish | 
were to be relieved out of the tithes ; 
that they ought to be relieved now; | 


that, at any rate, the laws of England | j 


sty, that no one shall perish from want ; 
that, if unable to work, or to obtain 
work, a sufficiency of food and raiment 
and other necessaries of life shall be 
furnished to the indigent person by the 
parish ; and that, therefore, your peti- 
tioners have, in case of need, as clear 
and good a right to parish relief as the 
landlord has to the rent of his land; 
and that, if your honourable House 
choose to continue to take the sixty 
millions a year in taxes; if you choose 
to cause the working people to be made 
poor in this way ; if you choose to re- 
duce us in this manner to appeal to the | 


parish rates to support our lives ; if you | 
choose to continue to compel us to give | 
more than the half of our wages to the, 


tax-gatherers ; if this be your decision, 
we hope that you will not blame us for | 
pressing on the rates and the rental. 
That your petitioners are constantly | 
liable to be called out to serve in the 
militia; that they are compelled to 
give in their names to the parish con- 
stable, in order that they may be cailed 
out whenever the Government may 
choose ; that they are thus liable to lose 
their time in the prime of life ; to quit 
their homes, their aged parents, their | 
wives and helpless children ; and to sub-| 


mit to military command, military law, 
military punishment, and, need be, 
‘loss of limb or loss of life in fighting ; 
that they are thus compelled to serve 
and to suffer on the ground that it is 
necessary either to the defence of the 
| country against foreign foes, or to the 
| sec ‘urity of property against internal 
commotion; but that we possess no 
| property but i in our labour, which no foe, 
Foreign or domestic, can take from us ; 
and that, if we be to be regarded as 
| having no right to a maintenance out of 
ithe land in exchange for our labour, if 
we be to be looked upon as a nuisance 
to be gotten rid of, is it just, we would 
ask, that we should be torn from our 
homes, and compelled to waste the 
prime of our lives, subjected to military 
command and military punishment, for 
the purpose of defending that land? 
That, about twelve years ago, an act 
was passed by your honourable House 
changing the mode of voting in parish 
_vestries, and another act, about eleven 
years ago, establishing select vestries ; 
that, by these two acts, your petitioners 
were deprived of a great part of their 
rights; that, by the latter act, hired 
oversecrs, strangers to the parish, were 
introduced with salaries, to be paid out 
of the rates destined for our relief; that 
these overseers are generally paid much 
in proportion as they give /it//e in relief; 
that hence have come oppressions and 
insults on us without end ; that, insome 
cases, the labourers wanting relief have 
been compelled to draw carts and 
wagons like beasts of burden ; in others 
| they have been compelled to c: rry large 
stones backwards and forwards in a 
field, merely to give them pain and to 
degrade them ; in others they have been 
shut up in the parish-pounds, and, in 
| short, they have been fed and treated 
| far worse than the dogs of those who 
‘live in luxury on those taxes, a large 
part of whic +h are wrung from the sweat 
of your petitioners; and that, at last, 
we have seen a bill passed by your 
honourable House, authorising these 
overseers to dispose of our dead bodies 
for the purpose of being cut up by the 
surgeons, thereby inflicting on poverty 
the ignominy due to the murderer. 
| That while we know that we have 
a clear right to relief in case of need) we 


| 
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wish not to be compelled to apply for | decide which side had the majority ; but 


that relief; we desire not to hear the) 
degrading name of pauper; we wish to_ 
keep our wages for our own use, and | 
not to have them taken away to be given | 
to idlers; we wish to be well fed and) 
clad, and to carry our heads erect, as was | 
the case with our happy forefathers ; we 
are resolved, at any rate, not to be 
treated like beasts of burden, and not to 
be driven from our country; and, there- 
fore, we pray that your honourable 
House will repeal the two acts above 
mentioned; that you will take from our 
shoulders and from those of our em- 
ployers, the grievous burden of taxes; 
and that you will be pleased to begin 
forthwith by relieving us from the taxes 
on malt, hops, leather, soap and 
candles. 


And your petitioners will ever pray. 





KENT AND HAMPSHIRE 
MEETING, 


Tuere have been meetings in these 
counties, which meetings our greatest 
Captain will scarcely deem “ a farce.” 
This insolent expression is now in a fair 
way of being answered in a suitable 
manner. In Kewnr there was an address 
to the King and a petition to the Parlia- 
mient, both very good ; in both, Parlia- 
mentary Reform was prayed for ; and in 
the first, a dealing with the church 
property. Mr. Larkin, of Rochester, 
after a very able and spirited speech, 
moved the address as an amendment on 
one proposed by Earn Stannope, which 
Mr. L., deemed too mild. The petition 
was moved by Mr. Brapiy (a yeoman), 
and was carried in spite ofall the efforts 
of the aristocracy. But the most 
remarkable thing here was an amend- 
ment to Mr. Bradly’s petition, which 
amendment was proposed by Masor 
Watrns, and which prayed for an ap- 
propriation of the church property to 
national purposes, ‘This motion appears 
to have excited a great stir. Strenuous 
efforts were made to induce the Major 
to withdraw this motion, At last, upon 
a division, the report says, that the 
SgeRirr was very much perplexed to 


he decided against the motion. No 
question with me, that the Major had 
the majority, But, no matter: it is 
quite enough, that the farmers of this 
county, in the face of the nobility and 
magistrates, made it doubtful which side 
had the majority. The haughty and 
oppressive hierarchy there got a blow, 
which ought to prepare it for other 
blows. 

In Hampshire, where the great Irish 
Captain is the Lord Lieutenant, the avis- 
tocracy and the poor half-beggar gen- 
try and the parsons kept aloof. ‘The 
requisition of 300 farmers was not, 
however, rejected by the sheriff. Mr. 
Hinxman, a farmer, moved the peti- 
tion, which was seconded by Mr. Henry 
Marca, and carried with only one 
hand held up against it. Here, too, the 
petition prayed for reform of the Parlia- 
ment, and for dealing with the debt and 
the church. Oh! Hampshire parsons! 
You who, in March, 1817, on that same 
spot, thanked the Parliament for pass- 
ing the Dungeon Bill. Oh! parsons, 
what is now to become of you! You 
old friends . But, more 
another time: the post is going off, 





AMERICAN FOREST TREES, 
AND 
APPLE AND PEAR TREES. 


I norirrep, last spring, that I should 
not have a great many forest-trees to sell 
this year. I have, however, some of the 
following sorts, and at the prices put 
against them, 


FOREST TREES. 


Locusts, two years old, transplanted, 
7s. a hundred. 

Brack Watnur, very fine and large, 
4s. a hundred. 

Bvack Servce, two years old, trans- 
planted, 10s. a hundred, 

Rev Cepar, three years old, trans- 
planted, 6d. each. 

N. B. 1 would recommend planters to 
raise the Locust trees from seed, agree- 
ably to the directions, contained in my 
book, entided, “Tur Wooptanps,” 
which explain the whole matter very 





fully. In general, not a tenth part of 
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the seed come up; but this is because it | tiful accordingly. I venture to say, that 
is not sowed in the proper manner. See | these pears never were exceeded, either 
paragraphs from 383 to 387, inclusive. | in growth of shoot or condition of root, 
Follow these directions, and you will | by any that ever came out of a nursery. 


never fail. I shall have some jine seed, 
in a short time, from America, and some 
other American tree-seeds also. 


APPLE TREES. 
No. 1. Newtown Pippin. 

2. Rhode Island Greening. 

3. Fall Pippin. 

4. Concklin’s Pie Apple. 

These are all the sorts that I have now, 

and they are al that I think necessary. 
The first is the finest flavoured apple in 
the world, and it will keep till May. 
The second is good from November till 
February ; the third, from fall till Christ- 
mas; and the fourth is an incomparable 
pie apple, and a good keeper. Theyare 
all great bearers, and the wood is of free 
growth. The plants are as fine as it is 
possible for them to be. The stecks were 
twice removed ; the roots are in the best 
possible state for removing ; and if plant- 
ed according to the directions contained 
in my “ Eneiisu Garpener,” they will 
grow off at once, and speedily bear. 


"YORO “SZ, 


PEAR TREES, 


} 





They are growing at Kensington, as well 
as the other trees, The price of the 
pears is, as it was last year, three shil- 
lingsa piece. Thelist is as follows : 


No. 1. American Fall Pear. 
2. Jargonelle. 
3. Ganzal’s Bergamot. 
4. Brown Beurée. 
5. Crassanne. 
6. Colmar. 
7. Saint Germain. 
8. Winter Bergamot. 
9. Bishop’s Thumb. 
10. Chaumontel. 
11. Summer Bergamot. 
12. Poire d’ Auch. 
138. Winter Bonchrétien. 
14. Summer Bonchrétien. 
15. Green Chisel. 
16. Williams’s Bonchrétien. 
17, Orange Bergamot. 
18. Long-Island Perry Pear. 


These pears are those which I re- 
commend in my book on Gardening. 
I have omitted one or two, because, at 


I have eighteen sorts of pears, omit- | the time of grafting, I could not pro- 


ting, 1 believe, no one that is held in 
much estimation. The first and the last 
sort, Ne. 1. and No. 18., are from Ame- 
rica. No.1. is an extraordinarily fine 
eating pear, the like of which I had never 
seen hefore. No. 18. is a baking pear 
of most exquisite flavour, and a great 
and constant bearer. I had lost this 
sort, but I got some cuttings from}Long 
Island in 1827, put them upon a large 
stock in the spring of that year, and 
these cuttings have begun to bear al- 
weady, having yielded a dozen pears this 
year. This pear always bears in abun- 
dance, and for baking, and making 
perry, it surpasses all others, and be- 
yond all comparison, as far as my ob- 
servation has gone. My pears are, this 
year, all upon seed/ing pear-stocks ; the 
stocks were removed ; and, therefore, the 
roots will be in the best possible state 
for the transplanting of thétrees. The 
scions, or cuttings, were chosen so as to 
be of the exact size of the stock; the 
grafting was done in the neatest man- 
ner, aud the plants are clean and beau- 
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cure cuttings of them from persons 
whom I could depend upon as to the 
sort; but the list is, nevertheless, pretty 
full, and any gentleman with these trees 
in his garden, will have a good succes- 
sion of this table fruit from Midsummer 
to February. 

Orders for these trees will be received 
at Fleet-street, or by letter (postage 
paid). {f suggest the utility of sending 
in the orders as quickly as convenient ; 
because, if long delayed, the variety is 
diminished, and the executing of the 
orders is not so well attended to. Gen- 
tlemen will be pleased to give very plain 
directions, not only with regard to the 

la¢e whither the trees are to be sent, 

at also with regard to the mode of con- 
veyance, and the particular inn or 
wharf where the packages are to be 
delivered. 

N.B. The Locusts are all either gone 
or ordered. 
 _——_ __—- = — 
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